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Osing data published. by "Editor & Publisher," annual 
reports, and confidential material aade availeil)le by publishers, this 
paper exaaines budgets for papers of varying sizes froa 1947 to 1974. 
Mhile expenses have been increasing a ore rapidly than revenue since 
1947, newspapers are above average in rate of fet'Qrn on *re venue. 
Earnings of 15S after taxes are not uncoaaon, though large 
aetropolitan papers and papers vith fever than 25,000 circulation are 
Bucb less profitable. The chief change in revenue over the past 27 
years has been in advertising. In 1947, advertising typically 
accounted for tvo-thirds cf total revenue, and national ads aade up 
Bore than 12S of the total. Local and classified ads no v have gto|in 
to nearly 70S cf total revenue, vhile national ads have declined to 
less than 4S. Subscriber revenue has dzopped froa ground one-third of 
total revenue to around one-guarter. The acst startling increase lias^ 
been in adainistrative and general expense. Por the coaposite paper, 
this category represented IIS of euLl expenses in 1947, but 27S in 
1974. Budget data are presented l;y circulation and a cost/deaand 
curve for circulation and advertising is estiaated. (Author/AA) 
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Journalism, it has oftenj been sadly noted, is a profession within a business^ 
Whetfi^ the cr^ft really achieves the rank af a profession is open to question, 
• but there is ho doubt that -it depends upon, a healthy business base. This study 
has been prepared in order, that newsmerj may know a little' more about the business 
behind the profession. ^ ' - , 

Using data published by Editor & Publisher , annual reports, and confidential 
material made' available to us by publisher^, we have examined budgets for papers 
of* varyir^g sizes from 1947 to 1S74, ^e have attempted to estimate profits and . 
to chart trends in the v^ious ^sc^urcds of reVeniie and items :f expense. , ^ 

■ ' * V • ' ' ' ' • ■ • / ' 

How profitable are newspapers? - - ^ 

Untit^recently there were few reliable figures on newspaper profits. One 
advantage. to the growth of publicly-held corporations has been that audited fig- 

ures are available — though evgji ,these are subject to i-nterpretation. fl great 

' ' ' / 

deal depends on how depreciation is accounted for, what, items are lumped into / 
general and administrative categories, etc. But some reasonable figures are 
available. Booth Newspapers, Inc., includes eight daily newspapers in Michigan, 
ranging from 35,000 to 130,000 in circulation, with an average of about 66, S^'^. 
, During the five years between 1966 and 1970, the company 's , net profit after taxes ^ 
ranged from 10-6 to 15.1 per cent of revenue. During this time," the company 
owned^ no other businesses.- 
^ An average Booth paper woulld have received $5,626,250 in advertising 

revenuL enuring 1970, plus $1, 603, 500 from its subscriberg and $29,375 from all 
^' other sources, for a total of $7,257,000. Expenses were $5,405,500, taxes 
$990,875, tax investment credits were $26,375, and net iticome after taxes - 

Wo ■ 
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was $895^000 for a return on revenue of 12.3 per cent and a return on invest- 
ment of is. 4 per cent^ Returns before taxes are a little less than double 
these rates: ' ' , ; . 

Newspapers vary greatly in their profitability, of course. At least one 
family newspaper showed a return of 40 per cent on revenue before taxes, in . 
, the 50,000 circulation bracket. Typically, however, the family-run newspaper 
is not well managed. Group ownership generally increases profitability. . 
'"i ' Profitability also' depends upon size and on domination of the ma^rket. • 

Knight newspapers, whose properties in Detroit and Philadelphia face 'strrng 

V 

competition, also has three papers, close to 500, noo circulation. Their' after- 
tax income as a proportion of revenue has varied from 5.53 to 7.83 per cent ^n 
recent years. Newspaper earnings for the Times Mirror Company (Los Angeles 
Times, Orange Coast Daily Pilot , Newsday , and the Dallas Times Herald ) have 
, been running 7.8 per cent of revenue after taxes. 

The remainder of this paper will take a closer look at both revenue and 
expense to see what has been happening over the last 27 years. 

REVENUES ' . . . 

We have constructed a composite newspaper by averaging the available 
reports from newspapers ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 in circulation, for ease 
of comparison. We will also present available data broken down by circulation 
groups in the appendices. 

Adivertising has been the chief source of newspaper revenue for a long ri/ne. 
In 1947, it contributed two-thirds of the revenue for our composite ^aily, 
but by 1965 the figure was nesrer three-fourths. Most of this increase 
occurred during the fifties, but the ratio.- .continues gradually to increase. 

Advertising may be further Nio^vided into, local display, national, and 
classified. Local ads have always been the most important sowvpce for our 
composite .^By 1972/ they accounted for more than half of total revenue. * 
(Table 1) National- ads amounte^J to 12 per cent of total revenues in 1947, 
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but declined to 3-74 ^^er cent by 1974. But the homely, little classified" has 
grown ^azingiy to take up the slack; It provided 14 p0r cent^^f revenue for 
the composite in 1947 and for a long time merely held its own. During the'7L96^s, 
however,', more aggressive promotion TS^ought the classifieds up to provide around 

17 per cent of revenue. 

Newspaper readers accounted for about one-third of total revenue for the 
composite paper in 1947. This proportfion has slowly declined to about, one- 
quarter . . ' • ' ' ... , 

Advertis^.ng accounts for the .bulk of newspaper revenue, simply because cir-" 
culation Qannot. Most newspaper's face a saturated market - they reach ground 
80 percent of the homes within the city zonfe - and a definite cost-demand 
curve. A cost-demand curve is a hypothetical jilot of the number of items likely 
to be. sold -at any given price. It is of importance to newsp4pers in two situa- 
tions: .competitive inarkets and markets where e siffeable proportion of the 
potential readers -have low incomes. Figure 1 illustrates the actual decline 
in circulation with every increase in price ^for'the Richmond, Va. newspapers. , 
(Many factors. work' simultaneously in the marketplace, so jhat this curve should 
be taken only as an illustratTion. But since many -newspapers' face a declining 
inner city, the cost-demand curve, or price elasticity, has to be taken into 

account.) ' ' . ' 

Advertising also has its coSt-demand curve, especially for^ national ac3s. 
(Figure 2) But local advertising is relatively non-elastic; that is, reasonable 
increases will not result in ^a significant drop in linage because thfere is no 
^ other medium which can deliver the sales at the same price. This flay inot be 
true as the wired city becomi| more of an economic possibility, but it has 
allowed publishers to raise ad rates faster than subscription rates; . further, 
the proportion of the newspaper given to advertising has been steadily growing. 
Perhaps ttjie key factor in the growth of adveijfising revenue has been the 
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rapid growth in advertising itself. Advertising is estimated at $4.26 billirn 
in 1947 (up from $1.3 billion in 1933), and at $20.6 billion for 1971. While 
newspapers* share of the ad dollar has dropped from 52.11 per cent in 1947 tc'^' 
around 30 per cent, this still amounted to $8.43 billion in 1975. ^ 



Revenue by Circiulation 
\ Circulation size has a decided effect on the composition of revenues, as 
well as total revenues. In 1947, the larger the paper^ the more of its income 
came from subscribers. By 1972, there was little difference between papers of 
differing circulation. (Table 2) ^ 

In 1947, papers with from 10 to 25,000 circulation got 71 p^ ceft^ of their 
revenue from ads, while papers topping 100,000 received 61 per cent from ads. 

i 

The type of advertising also varied. Local ads were the backbone of the smaller 
papers', but the percehrtage of national advertis-ing grew as the circulation grew. 
National ads accounted for less than 10 per cent of the small paper ^s revenue, 
but almost 17 per cent of the larger. Classified was about 14 per cent for all 
papers. . * 

The revenue picture has not remained constant. By the mid-fifties size 
differences b^gan to' disappear . All papers gained in l^cal advertising, but the 
larger papers made the biggest gains By the end of the decade, total advert is- 
ing,«accounted for 75 per cent of revenue for papers- with circulations over 
100,000 and under 25,00p. Cpmparable figures for the medium-sized papers were 
about 70 per cent. 

National advertising began its long and continued declifie|during this 
period. ^,,^In^^tl^ 50s and 60s, local advertising seems to have sttabilized at 45 
tCL 50 per- cent, of all* newspaper revenues^, but rtesumed growth irj the 70s. 

AnJthei^. change in^the 60s was a jump in classified revenuej^or the 'medium- 
sdze* papers. Our data for \the 70s is not directly comparable, feince it came from 
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a different source^than-fche -earlier_E&E-iaguf'es,' iut it indicates that classified 
is now running at 16 to 20 per cent. 
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EXPENSE 

Expenses are generally divided •into'' I3i categories : news-editorial, adver-' 
tising, circulation, composing, stereo, engraving, press room, administration 
and general, building and plant, j)aper and ink, and business and office. Each 
department's share in the total expense for out composite daily is listed in 
Table 1 for 194^, 1965, i972, ar/l974. 

• Newsprifi^,' ink, and handling have always been the largest single expense 
item, but surprisingly, this category had *been shrinking proportionately. until 
the recent meteoric rise from $135 to B280 a ton. Pethaps this has been due 
'more to the increase in back-shop wages\han to' any savings of newsprint. Typo- 
graphical scales .rose 57 per cent in New York between 1963 and 1971,* or 7.1. 
per *cent annually. At the same "time,' the work week '(after which overtime must 
be^paid) was reduced from 36 hours and 15 minutes to 34 hours and a half-. Other 
cities had much more modest raises/' Chicago, for example, had an annual increase 
of -only* 4.5 per cent, but did cut ^am hour and a quarter off the work weeki 
Boston matched New York, but Philadelphia settled for an annual increase of j 
4t7 per cent. ^ ^ 

The drop also reflects the depressed state of the paper industry in 1970 ' 
and 71. International i^Paper, the worlid's largest papermaker, ^saw its earnings 
drop ^ from $115.6 million in 1969 to $82.5 in 1970 and '$69.3 million in 1971. 
(1^76 earnings are estimated at a very healthy $284 million!) 

Overall, the allocation of expenses between departments remained fairly 
stable from 1947 to 1974^, as illustrated by Tables 2 and 3. . The jrreat increase 
in the price of paper and the introduction of computer typesetting may be 
expected to change the ratios 'Con^derci^ly* , " 



Expenses by Circulation ~ - 
' ^ Throughout this^ period the six chief .expenses, regardless of newspaper 
size, have been paper and ink', composing, editorial, advertising, circulation 
an;i administration and general. These account for about 85 per cent of all 
costs- • ' ^ ' . - • 

Smaller papers' and tWose of up to 50,000 circulation divided their 1947 

expenses relatively evenly among:, these six departments. (Table 3) For the 
■ * • ' • _ « • 

papers with circulatiofis between 10,000 and 25,000, composing room and admin- 
-dstrative costs each took aboixt 17 per cent. Papers of 25 to 50,000 spent more 



money on paper and ink (-18.5 per cseYit), with editorial and composing drawing 
17 and 16 per cent respectively... 

Fox the' larger paiJers, almost one-third of total expense was for paper and 
ink. This -is true even^thoygh they tend to run more pages becayse the "fiTS^v- 
copy costs" — the mongy that has to be spent for editorial "work, advertising 
expcns'es, composition, etc., before the first copy comes off the j^ess — can 
be spread out over 100,000 copies instead of 2'54 0(ijhopies . Paper and ink,' on 
^he other hand, goes up directly in proportion to circulation. 

Two. major trends are evident for all papers: a/a,ecline in the proportion 
of expenses allocated to ne^spra^t and -ink, a'nd a simultaneous inc:pease in- ^ 
admini/Srative and general expe^se^. This is especially jnotice%ble in the 

jpers. It is not cleail from the available information as to why these 
ex^nses have increased-so much, thougl} one may suppose that pa^t of , th^^ answer 
Les in ^^he increasing ^amount of bookkeepi^ necessary for gcJve^rnmental require 
jnts and' in the indivi<JH^ paper's share of a chain's opeWtion.. It may be 
tlrat "administrative and general" should Dfe combined with "all other, " to^ 

1\ \ - . ■ • V ■ ^ / 

r^lfiCt-different bookkeeping practices. .. ' ^ - 
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Advertising, composition, and news-editorial expenses tend 't^o declin_e 

proportionately as .circulation rises, since they may be spread out'V)ver a larger 

number of copies, ^aper and ink and circulation costs rise' as production 

, increases. Paper may go up even more rapidly than circulation, since larger 

papers normally print more pages. . , ( 

' All in all, allowing for minor and individual fluctuations, the pattern of ' 

expenditures Ifoday is similar for all newspapers within the size range studied. 

\ ■ ' ' ' ' 

La'rger papers no longer compete for national advertising and, indeed, find 

themselves facing the heavy expenses involved in zone editions which Have become 

necessary to compete witk suburban newspapers for readers and advertisers. 

Their economies of scale.were being offset by the stre^ngfth of l^cal media. ^ 

Economists and historians like to see continuity nice smooth lines which 
.enable one to predict tomorrow from yesterday^ But as Table indicates, 
business is not so obliging. Table 4 presents; the yearly in(?rease in each of -'^ 
the major items of newspaper expense, figurfed'as a percentage of the previous 
year* Even ignoring the post-war surge in wages and prices, expenses may go up 
more than 6 ^)er cent in one year, but drop in the succeeding 'y^ar, as compoAng 
ctosts did in 1960 .and 1961. * ' ' . ' 

REVENUES VS r EXPENSES 

Finally,' we have ^examined the relative growth in expenses and revenues for' 



WithXthe exception of foix years (1955, 59, 62 and 64), 'expense's increased 



our comppsite daily, between 1947 and 1965. 

more' rapidly as^ a proportion of the previous year's budget than did revenues 
This does not mean that the composite paper made no profit during this time, 



•but simply that the profit margin ^has ' shrunk. (Table 5') Jn fact, financial 
analysts generalj^y rate newspapers as significantly more prof italjle than the 
median of Am^rT^n industries. For example, Forbes ^magazine ' s 1975 survey of 
^flmeri^an business gives the following rates of return on srockholder equity: i ^ 
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; Knight -Riader News,' 13 Gannett, 16 . 3%vTimes Mirror, ,17.0%; Washington 

• Post, 15.4%; and the New York Times, 16.,1%. The 'median for all 85^ companies . 
surveyed was 13.3% for the previous 12 months. . ^ •. 

What size newspaper is the most prof itable?-/, Using IW figures, we \/ould 

♦ estimat^hat papers ranging -from 10 to 25,000'couia expect- » 9.7 percent 
return on revenue -- tha't is, there 'should be .9:7 cents of «prof it (before taxes) 
out of every dollar the paper brings ii^. A well-mana^^ paper,' or a* morning- , 
evening combination, may easily double that rate. - 

The rate of return apparently keeps climibng at least until a newspaper 
h'its 200,000 circulation, and there are only 36 papers 'in the United States m 
1974 with a higher circulation. Papers of that size s^hould. be returning around 
,- 16 per cent of every dollar of revenue, before taxes., Larger papers which • 
dominate their own territory, seem to drop to a 13 per cent-returrt. Those who 
do, not dominate their own area -are very apt to spiral downward out of existence 
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TABLE 1. 



Budget ^Trends For A Composite Newspaper, 1947 - 1972 



Revenue 



.1 



•'Local ads 



Nd^ional^ 
• Classified 
Circulation 

Expense 

■ i\ ^ 

NeWs-editofeaal 
Adverjtising 
Circulation & di 
Composition 
Paper, ink & handling 
Administration & general 
All other 



1947- 

40.7,2% . 
12.53 
14.32 ■ 
32.25 




15.08 
8. -4 5 

lifiution 12 . 29 
13.47' 
2 5,, 28 
10 . 90 
14.53 



i965 
49.86% 

V 

8.52 
17.18 
24.48 



43-79 
9. '3 5 
10 . 57 
i4-27 
21-75 
,13.72 
16.55 



1972 

51; 91^ 

4.44 
17.4^- 
24.98 





1974 
,1 

,54.76% 
' 3.74 
16.83 
24 .'67 



} 



13.80 
8'. 20 
11.33 
12 ..19 
17.63 
27.47 
9.5.9 
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' TABLE 2 , 

'Sources .of "Revenue According to Circulation Size, jL947 1972^ 




1947 



Local ad^rtising 
National^dvertising 
Classified' advertisijjg 

Total advea^tisi^y 
Circulation 

1953 ' ; ' ' 

Local advertising r 
National advertising 
Classified , advertising 

TQfe-al ^advertising 
Circulation " 



10-25,000 25-50,000 50-lOOvOOO 100-200,000 



46.45% 

9.37 
14.65 
71.03 
28.50 



50.05 
11.90 

10 .'a^ 

72 w89 
26-. 51 



44.28% 
10 . 95- 
/ 1^.84 
68.92 
30 .88 



46.49 

12.59' 

14.87 

70.48 

28.80 



42 . 61% 

9.78 
14.'^ . 
66.97 
31.68 . 



43.53 
13 . 18 
12.29 
69.09 

30^60. 



29.54% 
16.81 ' 
,15.23' , 

ei.si- 

37.95 



38.49 
19. '16 
16.18 
69.90 
29.27 



1957 . . , : » 

Local-.advertising ' 
National adverltising 
Classifie.d -advertising 
V total- advertising ' 
Circulation 



1965 



r 




Local advertising 
National advertising 
Classified advertising^^; 
' Total ad^ertis'iTig • 
Circulation T • ' 



3-972 

Local advertising 
National advertT^irg 
Classified adverl(ising 

/Total advertising 
Circulation ' „ 




p74 . 

Lofcal advertising 
National advertising 
-Classified advertising 
j^.- -Total advert:j.sing 
C:j.rculation " ^ 



54.86 
8.82 
11.24. 
75.16 
23.54 

53.25 

Vip 

13.19 

'73.,.19t 
24.81 



55.16 
3.49 

.88 
,53 
23.88 



1^.1 
7^5. 1 



"57.73 
.3.12 
14.62 
75.47 
24.53 



*45.19r 
11.52 
13. -2 5 
70.45 
29.41 



46.05 
- 6-'. 47 
22.47 
75.70 
V ^1 . 67 



51.34 . 

4.02 
18.15 - 
75.23 
'23.80 



:54 . 00 
3.66 
16.11 
73.77 
24.23 



4.4 . 74 
11.84 
14.15 
70.95 
28.75 



46.03 

7.33 V 
17.^ 
72.21 
24.91 



49.17 
•5-. 80 
17.23 
72.20 
27.27' 



.51.69 
4.74 
18.49 
74.92 
25.08. 



42.5.^ 
17.43 
15.15 
75.11 
24.70 



4|.52 

10.61. 

16.30 

73.26 

26,55 



49.27>» 
. 7.80 
18.61 
75.68 
2^^95 




TABLE 3 

Expense? By. Clf-culation, 1947-1972 



1947 • 

t 

News-;editorial 

, "i^dvertisingi - - 

Circulation^ distribution 
compos it iorf • \ 
Newsprint, Inkiand handling 
Adininistrati\>e & general 

• Ali other , 

.1965 /: '* : 

News-editorial 
Advertising 

Circulation 6 distribution 
Composition ^ 
Newsprint ink & handling 
Administrative Sfgeneral 
♦All otJier 

1972 , 

News-editorial 
Advertising 

Circulation & distribution 
Composition 

Newsprint, ink 6 handling 
Administrative 6 general 
All other 

1974 

News-editorial 
Advertising 

Circulation 6 distribution 
Composition 

Newsprint, ink 6 handling 
Administrative & general 
All other 



10-25,000 J5-50,000 ^50-100,000 100-200;000 



15.52 
9.67 
9.28 
16.99 
15.08 
16.78 
18.58 



14.24 
11.64 
a. 39 
17.46 
13.69 
22.09 
13.73 



14. oa 

10.10 
8.99 
15.20 
0.70 
25.90 
12 .20 



14.08 
9. 34 
9.9fc 
12.76 
13.42 
30.34 
10.11 



17.42 
10^30 
10.18 
16.17 
18.50 
10. 3S 
17.08 



15.13 
8.65 
10.78 
16.19 
16.90 
13.66 
18.66 




13.76 
7.^9 
13.45 
12.66 
29.50 
9.36 
14.34 



15.68 
9.78 
,8.72 
l\l5^ 
21.>i 
16.86 
15.99 



15.50 
7.90 
13.20 
15.10 
16.96 
17.13 
14.25 



13.62 
7.50 
12.26 
il.87 
20.56 
25.68 
8.52 



13.45 
7.52 

16.25 
7.54 

*'^8.39 
12.03 



12.00 
6.77 
14.82 
10.68 
32.37 
9.45 
]/4.09 



13.03 
7.72' 
13.50 
11.25 
23.60 
19.02 
12.05 



13.43 
6.85 
13.36 
11.53 
24.57 
23.96. 
6.30 



r 
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TABLE 4' 



Annual Percentage Increase in .Expenses by^. 



10-25,000 



Composing. . 
Paper f ink 
Editorial 
Mvertisi 
Circulat i 
Administl^llfLve 
>and general 



V 



al r- 



25-50,000 

Composing 

Paper ink 

Editorial 

Advertising 

Circulation 

Administrative 

J and general 

50-100,000 

Composing 
Paper & ink 
Editorial 
Advertising 
Circulation 
Administrative 
and general 

100^200,000 

Composing 
Paper & ink 
Editorial 
Advertising 
Circulation 
Administrative 
and general 



1947 

30.75 
50.38 
12.40 
31.02 
19.69 
.21.26 



28.66 
41.90 
14.70 
21.46 
13.82 
52.46 



28.06 
46.01 
17.10 
15.75 
19.19 
9.89 



1949 1951 1953 195 



.'f.83 

8.9f4 
11.76 

5.66 
11.44 



19.97 
15. "88 
15.34 
10.39 
9^6 
.13.06 



6.55 
8.14 

10.13 
4.59 
3.29 

10. §3 



26.35 


7.27 


6. 


74 


9.38 


46.06 


5.45 


11. 


14 


9.10 


16.47 


10.55 


6. 


72 


7.64 


22.10 


12.27 


. 6. 


70 


10.99 


, 13.93 


6.56 


10. 


58 


10.44 


14.36 


18.44 


7. 


71 


10.04 



8.58 
■1.36 
6.49 
9.37 
1.18 
3.69 



6«j9 
11.70 



,22 
,96 
.27 
.78 



6.73 
11.76 

3.57 
12.21 

5.50 
^ 6.61 



15.10 
5.05 
5.94 
6.40 
9.30 
1.90 



7.89 
8.77 
.4.39 
10.20 
6.27 
8-04 



4.81 
6.95 
3.82 
6.93 
9.76 
5.61 



♦Figures for 25-50, OOQ^d 50-100,000 a?e for 1958 instead of 1957. 



2.03 
2.29 
8.67 
4.21 
3.75 
13.12 



Circulation Size 



4^8 
3.42 
5.59 
2.34 
8.57 
.82 



1960 


1962 


1964 ^ 


5.05 


3.92 


■ 8.11 


6.65 


4.60 


7.49 


4.68 


4.21 


6.12 


' 6.53 


5.25 


7.89 


•3.65 


6.78 


5.1C 


4.319 


.23 


4.40 



3 ••2o 


O ^"7* 
Z • J / 


5.59 


6.38 ' 


.6 . 3.0 


3.88 




. / ^ - 


4 . 52 


5.91 






9 69 


7.89 


4.51 


2 . 57 






3 56 


4. 37 






"^.80 


4.80 


^.28 - 


3.47 


1.66 


^.36 


-4.iq 


5.10 - 


5.31 


.95* 


6 . 59 ' 


2.95 


2.42 , 


7.35 


-2.55 ; 


5.95 


4.09 


6.16 


6.37 


1.72 


6.92 


' 2.09 • 


4.i; 


5.79 


.52 


2.82 


4.19. 


5.13 


12.01 


3.38 


5.87 


4.50 


6.44 « 


7.43 


.34 


5a6 


2.87 


1.51 


9.39 


-.10 


7.58 


3.74 


5.28 


5.05 


-.52 


3.86 


• 2.94 


5.01 


6.02 


2.43 


6.59 


4.17 


5.48 


9.U 


-.31 


4.46 


4.2^ 


5.34 


6.73 


.09 


7.24 


. 4.67 


5.94 


2.83 


3.94 


6.22 


3 . 87 


.4 • 61 
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TAIlE 5 

Annual Increase in Revenue and Expenses For A Composite Daily 



y 


1 OA *7 


Revenue 


1 

^ Expense 
28.09^6 




V 

1 Q^Q 


1 ^JBf^ 

/ 

T 87 


20.04 

> 

9.34 




lybu 


s 3.07 


6.85 


1 


1951 , 


8.82 


'.'9.34 


/ 


t 

lybz 


8 S8 


9.95 




lyb J 




8.95 


4 


1954 


1.61 


3.01 




ly DD 


8Sll 


6.02 








5.66 
3.59 




xybo 


62 


2.09 




lyb^ 
1960 


4.87 


5.78 
^ c c 




1961 ^ 


.40 


1.48 




1962 
1963 


5.26 , 
5.04 


3.59 
6.28 




1964 


7.39 


6.36 




1965 


6.75 


6 . 81 



ERIC 
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FIGURE 2 

. Hypothetical Demand Curve For National fldvertising/CPM 




V | 

100*000 2oA,CX/J 305,000 

Inches 

Draw from industry records showing the anwunt of national advertising 
placed In various paper* at various costs per 1,000 cubscribers . 
(National rate per inch x 1,000 divided circulation). . 



